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Waley on the "Uta" 

accurate as in a Japanese text. To a poet who is interested 
in Japanese poetry and sincerely desires to study it, the value 
of this book can never be over-estimated. Thanks are due 
to Mr. Waley for this bridge into an unknown poetic world. 
Mrs. Underwood's Moons of Nippon has a pretty, sup- 
posed-to-be-Japanese cover design, showing a pine tree, a 
large yellow moon and blue waves. There are a few pleas- 
ing short poems in the volume, but I do not know from 
what language they are derived. The author says they are 
translated from the Japanese. Jun Fujita 

NEGRO POETS 

Fifty Years and Other Poems, by James Weldon Johnson. 

Songs of my People, by Charles Bertram Johnson. 

From the Heart of a Folk, by Waverley Turner Car- 

michael. The Band of Gideon, by Joseph S. Cotter, Jr. 

Cornhill Co. 

The Negro race has given so much musically to America 
that we look eagerly for signs- of what we may expect in 
poetical contribution. But a mere half-century after the 
Emancipation is too soon to make even a forecast. Fifty 
Years, by James Weldon Johnson, which opens with a poem 
in celebration of the Proclamation, containing strong 
passages, and has also some good dialect pieces, is the most 
important of the volumes here grouped. What Charles 
Bertram Johnson says in his poem Negro Poets is true, for 
even Paul Laurence Dunbar's achievement of a few fine 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

poems, both in and out of dialect, does not quite satisfy the 
aspirations of his race: 

Full many lift and sing 
Their sweet imagining; 
Not yet the Lyric Seer, 
The one bard of the throng, 
With highest gift of song, 
Breaks on our sentient ear. 

H. H. 



TWO ESSAYISTS 

A New Study of English Poetry, by Henry Newbolt. E. P. 

Dutton & Co. 
Formative Types in English Poetry, by George Herbert 

Palmer. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Two collections of lectures. The former is at its best 
when on the subjects of Rhythm and Personality. Here is 
an extract which shows that Mr. Newbolt is no advocate of 
fixed and unchangeable metrics in poetry, but believes, like 
other progressive minds, in "perpetual change" : 

Poetic rhythm is not an applied ornament, nor the result of a 
mechanical process, nor the fit subject of a pedantic criticism. 
It is, on the contrary, part of the poet's means of expression, and 
an aid to the communication between spirit and spirit: its quality 
is of a subjective nature, and should be studied mainly from a sub- 
jective point of view Since poetry is a personal expression, 

and the essence of personality is distinctive, the natural tendency 
of poetic rhythm will be toward perpetual change. It is strange 
that anj' opinion, any feeling, however conservative, should fight 
against this, for it means that while we keep all that the past 
has given, what we shall receive from the future will be new gifts 
instead of copies of old ones. And, whether welcome or unwel- 
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